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5. Critically assess the cultural significance of journeying. Answer this in 
reference to one particular journey. 


Journeying offers a unique cultural experience because it induces displacement from 
one’s own culture and an opportunity to observe the behaviour of our own cultural selves 
(the medium of our personal culture) when placed in a different context. Being from 
Mauritius I have had the chance, upon my coming to Britain, to reconsider my personal 
culture. It is just as well a chance to examine the clashes and to compare how Mauritius 
and Britain handle the cultural phenomena around them. A brief introduction to the 
cultural background of Mauritius would perhaps clarify the argument I’m driving at. 
Mauritius is an island in the Indian ocean. Previously a British colony, it achieved 
independence in 1968. Today’s Mauritian population consists of a cosmopolitan mixture 
of 5 different ethnic groups: Hindus (the majority), Muslims, Chinese, Creoles (an ethnic 
group of African descent), and whites ( descendants of French colonists who stayed on 
the island after the British conquered them). This cultural hot-pot poses very interesting 
issues in that it tests the function of a “ pluralist” society when pluralism is taken to the 
extremes. My perspective in assessing my journey ( coming to Britain) will be focused on 
how Britain functions as a multi-ethnic society as compared to Mauritius, in other words 
what place 4© the ethnic minorities, children of a past Empire, hold in the new Britain. In 
fact I shall on the basis of my personal journey assess the cultural experience of 
immigrants to Britain at large. 

The fist issue I’m concerned with is that of representation. For any group in a society, 
representation constitutes a voice, proclaiming its presence and relevance to the 
functioning of the society at large. My first question on setting eyes on the ethnic 
minorities in Britain was whether these people could be called British at all. At the social 
level there seemed to be concentration of groups throughout Britain generating some form 
of cultural protectionism. Although this is a feature common in the rural areas of 
Mauritius, I did expect a more drastic change in the structures of a first -world country 
like Britain. One would expect the myth of the cosmopolitan London to be true, so it is 
somewhat of a shock to find oneself in the presence of ethnic groupings. This self¬ 
centredness of minority groups only helps in silencing them down with their complaints 
and expectations. The lack of interaction results in the absence of a voice or at least of an 
ear to hear it. Back in Mauritius, though the phenomenon of grouping exists, the 
smallness of the island brings different ethnic groups to interact with each other. In 
Britain I can see how the vastness of the country allows and tempts minorities to 
secularise themselves: Hindus in Yorkshire and the Midlands, Sikhs in Bradford, 
Pakistanis in Birmingham. While so doing they are undoubtedly creating a comforting and 
temptingly homely place for any member coming in from outside Britain. But they are 
also preventing the diffusion of a difference which, if it is to be accepted by the British 
society, has to be understood first. 





This creates the myth of stereotypes. The stereotype is a multi-purpose device. One of 
its main purposes is to provide a signifier for a set of differences which one cannot 
understand. It then becomes all the more easier to focus one’s hatred or disdain upon it. In 
other words stereotyping provides an incentive for racism. And these stereotypes are 
poured out incessantly by the media. Although I am not accustomed to the comedy 
shows going on right now, for example, I remember an old comedy show called “Mind 
your Language.” which featured a group of people from different ethnic groups taking 
night classes in English. The group was made up o£ stereotypes with all the character 
comedy which the stereotype entails: accent, mannerism, difficulty to master the 
language. I remember one particular scene where a man was trying to explain to the 
teacher that he was a Sikh. We were treated with a scene like: 

-I am Sikh. 

-Well then, maybe you should see a doctor. 

-No you don’t understand, my religion is Sikh... 

(please note that this quote is an approximate one.) 

I remember being particularly hurt in my pride although I was neither Sikh nor living in 
England at the time. I was of Indian descent and this caricature description of an aspect 
of Indian culture in no way reflected the cultural position of the Sikh as an aspect of 
India’s variety of cultures and religions. 

I find that these stereotypes are not dissipated either. The most blatant example of this 
is the structure of British television. Back in Mauritius, the broadcasts operate on the 
basis of slots allocated to programs geared towards each ethnic group. To me it is logical 
for a multi-ethnic country to have a variegated programme schedule in terms of oriental 
programmes, African, Turkish etc... The idea is to create a sense of belonging in the 
minority groups and also to help the natives understand the culture of these groups they 
are living with. Yet I find that the little that is done is occasional theme-based schedules 
during important evenft For example on India’s fight for independence during the 
celebrations of the Indian independence day. This is such a restrictive perspective, Indian 
culture does not just spring to life on the day of independence, it is a way of living, a day 
to day process happening everyday in Bradford, in Birmingham , in the Midlands. And 
the same goes for the Anglo-Jamaicans living in Brixton and for all these ethnic minorities 
throughout England. Only when the media decide to give a greater place to ethnic 
minorities will we have made a step towards a better understanding between the different 
cultures in Britain. 

The next issue I would like to address is that of redefinition. If anything, at some point 
in a journey the culture clashes one observes and experiences induce a redefinition of 
one’s own culture. I have personally been in England for four months now and I have 
been socialising with native people. Interacting with the natives as one is forced to do at 
some point necessitates indulging in activities which did not previously form part of 
one’s own culture. This brings me to question the very notion of culture clash. Coming to 
a foreign country is an opportunity to redefine one’s own culture. The argument I am 
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driving at might seem paradoxical compared to my thesis, but it is not. Since there is 
bound to be redefinition of some sort, it is vital for the immigrant to let this redefinition 
happen through himself with him as mediator. Hence this serves to reinforce my previous 
argument that the hosting State along with the media has to maintain the immigrant in 
contact with his own culture. For the redefinition will be twofold: his native culture and 
the British influence. The immigrant has to be reassured that the cultural heritage he has 
brought along with him counts for something. This helps him in the formation of his new 
identity as a resident of Britain. Denying him access to his own culture generates the 
shock of alienation. It is in the fear of this that minorities group into concentrations and 
become protective and secularised with respect to their culture. The media according to 
my own experience have to be very^about the image they project of foreigners for they are 
basically telling the foreigner what Britain thinks of him. 

The issue of idenbtity which we have just discussed is of vital importance to the 
functionning of the immigrant as a contributor to the British society. To illustrate this 
point, let me refer to an extract in the NATFHE report of 1979 which reads - . 

r“\ 

“ As Alan Little comments: “Asian children come from stable cultural backgrounds with 
their own language, religions, cultures,and values. This gives the child a clear sense of its 
own ethnic identity (.. .) This is not true of the West Indians, whose cultural background 
is essentially a variant of the dominant culture which to no small extent disparages and 
even rejects his colour. Asian pupils bring to school a positive sense of their own worth. 

cc 


NATFHE, 1979; pg 11.. 

Of course, it is quite interesting to note that within Britain itself, there already exists a 
strong tension between what are qualified as High Culture and Low Culture. Our next task 
in examining the journeying person’s experience is then to look at how he positions 
himself with respect to those two facets of British culture. High Culture is the traditional 
cultural legacy which Britain has been nurturing for centuries, and of which Richard 
Hoggart is an active defensor. Hoggart has a very high esteem of the book-based, didactic 
culture of the British Civilisation which constitutes a patriarchal heritage passed on from 
generation to generation. It is a culture that promotes rationality and is geared towards the 
consolidation of British social values as he defends in The Uses Of Literacy. Low culture 
on the other hand is the Americanised mass culture which floods our daily lives with 
consummables. Hoggart vehemently mourned the gradual downfall of High Culture face to 
the low, feminised ( he qualified it thus) , hedonistic trend which the British youth were 
starting to take back in the 1960's-70’s. 

The British High Culture is basically what was taught in the British colonies for 
decades. In Mauritius for example, during the 1960's and 70's, children at school were still 
being taught the "God Save the Queen" anthem. Classic Literature was taught to them at a 
fairly young age. They read Shakespeare at the age of 12-13. They were taught to 
cultivate values essential to the British High Culture as advocated by the British Empire. 
Thus during the 60's and 70's England was seen as the land of rationale, as an ideal society 





with rational, understanding , a land of opportunities and of meritocracy. In contrast, 
Mauritius had just achieved independence but was still part of the Empire, with a 
Mauritian Governor General representative of the Queen. Work was scarce, corruption 
and nepotism was predominant and the youth from poorer backgrounds, who today 
consider themselves as the lost generation, had to start fend for themselves at a very early 
stage. So, those who could ; seized the opportunity to come to England hopeful that at 
last they were going to the land where their cultural values came from and where these 
would have some sort of importance. 

The pattern surely repeats itself throughout different British colonies. Thus, 
generations of Mauritians, Jamaicans, Trinidadians etc., have been coming to Britain with 
an image of High-Cultural England in their mind. Unfortunately they find a totally 
different picture upon arrival. Firstly, in the 1960's and 70's, racism is a common 
problem. Then it so appears that the High-culture is a facade. They are values learnt by 
everyone but practiced by very few. Stuart Hall had a very bad experience of the 
University of Oxford for example, when he found himself facing a hard-drinking, 
hedonistic youth culture among what was supposed to be the elite of the country in all 
respects. Or even, when they actually find out that there is such a type of High-Culture, 
it is within a secular elitist bourgeoisie. On the other hand there is mass-culture. Mass 
culture, which is a non-restrictive, ever-moving culture. It is a culture with no barriers that 
will actually accept their input as well. It is a culture which accepts them and in which 
they can create. 
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The point we are driving - a t here is that along the decades of immigration that England 
has known, the immigrants have been trapped within the clash between the previously 
dominant High-Culture and the steadily growing subordinate culture: mass Americanised 
culture. The latter was more tempting and welcoming. The result was a massive creative 
spree in Britain during the 70's: many of them were directly inspired from the incoming 
foreign culture. The Indians inspired the Hippies, JamaicansT^teated the Rastafarian 
movement... These subcultures were simultaneously a response to the alienation 
generated by the disillusion with High-Culture and also a way to affirm belonging to the 
new mass-culture phenomenon that was steadily on the way. This is an important aspect 
to consider when we assess the phenomenon of journeying, for it shows how one culture- 
group can, when transferred from one culture to the other, phenomenally alter both 
cultures. Over history, it seems that mass-culture has been the most important channel 
for this cultural transformation. It is therefore imperative that mass-cultural devices, like 
television, be careful about the representation of these subcultures. Any reaction they 
generate can significantlyltne direction of these changes. For example, over the last decade 
and until now the "rap" subcultureiamong young blacks. Rap is a form of music and a 
way of life expressing the malcontentism of young black people throughout the USA and 
England. Yet we find that the trend influences young whites: the dressing code for 
example- baggy trousers, loose t-shirt, baseball cap worn with the visor sticking 
backwards. Now if somehow this subculture were driven to become violent, it would be 
likely to influence other followers of the trend. 
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So, change in a plural society like Britain is bound to happen in the long run. Though 
one cannot control the circumstances that will affect that change, what can be done is 
preparing the next generation to face those changes. As part of the pluralist Mauritian 
community, I can only acknowledge the benefits of an educational system that would 
familiarise children and young people with the cultural differences around them. Thus the 
national curriculum should include compulsory basic teachings about the main religions 
and cultures existing in the UK rather than leaving this to the initiative of the teachers 
alone. What we are looking for is a way out of the theoretical supremacy of the white 
civilisation . Speaking of which, I have to express my sadness in discovering that the 
professional sphere in Mauritius is little different from that of London and Britain at 
large. 

Indeed the western ethics act as the world standard nowadays and are choking the 
cultural life of countries throughout the world more and more. The capitalist country if it 
is to survive in the business world has to follow essentially western work ethics. The 
cultural life of the individual is reduced to the level of mere ritual practice: an alternative 
life of secondary importance as is leisure time. However the fragments of culture that are 
left are what we have to defend. These differences are therefore what one of the rare 
attributes which ethnic minorities in Britain have to proclaim an identity in defiance to the 
dominant capitalist culture being imposed on them, which Gramsci refers to as hegemony. 



